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G. FRANCESCO MALIPIERO 

By HENRY PRUNlERES^ 

IN Europe, shaken by the tumultuous echos of war, few ears 
remained attentive to the divine voice of music. In the cities, 
to which came men convalescing and on leave, there reigned 
an ardor, feverish, joyous and unquenchable, despite showers of 
iron and steel. Theatres and moving picture palaces, music halls 
and concerts, attracted an eager crowd, but how rare to find those 
who still sought the emotion of art. With minds strained toward 
the struggle, vaguely conscious of the fate which was sweeping 
humanity away, they went in search of fugitive distractions; 
they no longer had the quietude, nor the liberty, not the sensi- 
tiveness which permitted them the former leisure in which to 
lose themselves in the contemplation of beauty. When a sym- 
phony was given, if eyes were filled with tears, if hearts were 
broken, it was because sounds evoked the image of the one who 
never more would return. 

To-day, a new life having begun, the calmed spirits turn once 
again toward the charm of music. One questions, one seeks to 
know what has become of it, during these four long years. What 
master pieces have been created? What has been written by the 
Debussys, the Dukas, the Strawinskys, the Ravels, the Strausses, 
the Schonbergs? What new musicians have risen in France, in 
Italy, in Russia, in Germany? Alas! the great dispensers of mu- 
sical life, oppressed by the horrors of the times, are hushed. De- 
bussy alone, with expiring voice, poignant and clear, has cried 
his horror of the unchained brute, and his faith in the future. 
Strawinsky has published Renard, composed before the war, and 
a few short piano pieces, where his desire for simplicity and his 
passion for the popular Russian art is attested; Ravel in his 
Tombeau de Couperin has contributed compositions for the piano, 
both subtle, refined, and delicate. Of those whose names sym- 
bolized musical life before the war, no really great work is 
announced. To make up for this loss, at least one veritable artist 
has revealed himself: G. Francesco Malipiero. 

1 This essay, written at Rome, in December 1918, is here reprinted by courtesy of 
the author. 
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The new-comer is a musician who recalls, by the fire of his 
talent and the power of his creative ability, the past masters of 
Italy, rather than the contemporary composers. 

Music with him is not a game any more than it is a careful 
and painstaking task. It is life itself to which he gives himself 
with a violence, a passion, a fever and an ardor of combat which 
in certain aspects reminds one of the romanticists rather than the 
masters of impressionism, to whom however, he attaches himself 
by his feeling for nature and his gift to evoke with sounds, the 
world about him. Speaking a varied and a rich tongue, he ex- 
presses himself with disconcerting ease. A volume of piano pieces 
in which, independent of the expressive contents, one admires the 
writing, full of harmonic discoveries and charming melody, is the 
labor of but a week of work; an orchestral composition of prodi- 
gious technique, abundant in new effects, in combinations of un- 
expected shadings, was written in two or three weeks. This 
rapidity in realizing his musical conception is not one of the least 
original of Malipiero's characteristics in which time plays but a 
small part; we have lost the habit of such fecundity, which seems 
irreconcilable with the exigencies of modern technique. 

The work of Malipiero has been printed almost entirely 
during the war; many of his most significant compositions are not 
yet published. Their execution has given rise to passionate dis- 
cussions on the peninsula. Certain of his works were received in 
Rome and in Milan with outcries from the admirers of Puccini, 
Mascagni, and Leoncavallo, who were persuaded that Italian art 
would not be able, without losing itself, to leave the groove of 
Verdi's triumphal chariot. They gained the disapproval of the 
serious critics who were scandalized, because Malipiero did not 
allow himself to be, like Martucci, the restorer of the symphony 
in Italy, inspired by the work of the German classics. Why did 
he not force himself to speak in music the language of Beethoven, 
Brahms, Wagner, the only language for the expression of true 
symphonic ideas? Malipiero was even criticised by the musicians 
of the advance guard, whose timid Debussyism found cause for 
fright in the spontaneous and ardent audacities of the Venetian. 

In a general manner, fault was found with him for not writing 
music which was purely Italian, and he became enveloped in the 
reprobation with which orthodoxy already surrounded the name 
of Alfredo Casella. Both of them, thereafter, were classed in the 
disgraced clan of the futurists. We shall laugh to-day at certain 
decided verdicts pronounced by critics in the time of Rameau, 
Beethoven, Berlioz, and Debussy. One could not find an artist 
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attached to the past, by stronger bonds than this revolutionary 
who holds himself as far from Puccinism as from Futurism, who 
mocks at doctrines and goes his way, creating with a passionate 
ardor, works which equal those of Ravel or Strawinsky in origi- 
nality and independence. 

Malipiero is 36 years old. His face is emaciated and furrowed 
with premature lines; his features are of an astonishing mobility: 
his abundant auburn hair is slightly silvered; his forehead is 
straight, his eyes are very blue; his nose is large, thin, and arched; 
his mouth shows great sensitiveness. In his general appearance, 
his physionomy is full of goodness and intelligence, but it appears 
often contracted, thin, ravaged, under the sway of a moral or 
physical suffering. Despite the incessant pain caused by his 
delicate health and sensitive nature, Malipiero keeps joy in his 
heart. At the least ray of sunlight it bursts forth awaiting the 
storm, alas, never long in coming! 

For a self-educated man, the universality of his culture is sur- 
prising. Many people are astonished on learning that the young 
man with whom they have been talking at length upon literature 
and painting, is one of the leading composers of the day. 

Incapable of imagining life under any other aspect than that 
of art, he often trips into the snares of Destiny. His friends re- 
proach him for his lack of will. He shows a sort of speechless 
tenacity which permits him to attain his aim in the end without 
taking brusque resolutions. As a matter of fact, his life is totally 
dominated by his art. He lives for his music alone, and reserves 
for the battle of ideas, and for his unceasing creation, all his forces, 
all his energy. 

The life of Malipiero from childhood is filled with the most 
incredible incidents, like a strange romance of infinite sadness. 
Without undertaking to tell in detail the life of an artist which does 
not yet belong to history, I think I should sketch the principal 
incidents, for it is difficult, without this, to penetrate the pro- 
found meaning of his work. 

G. Francesco Malipiero was born in Venice the 18th of March, 
1882, and comes of a very old Venetian family. His father and 
his grandfather were musicians. The first, Francesco Malipiero, 
composer of many operas, was considered the rival of Verdi. He 
was ruined through unfortunate theatrical ventures. The second 
Luigi Malipiero, a distinguished pianist, had from the countess 
Balbi, whom he married in 1881, three sons, all musicians: Fran- 
cesco the composer, Riccardo a violoncellist and Ernesto a 
violinist. 
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Thus Malipiero was educated in an atmosphere of music. 
At six years of age, he began the study of the violin, dreaming all 
the while of becoming a painter. At eleven years of age, a family 
catastrophe uprooted his life. Luigi Malipiero exiled himself, 
taking with him his mother and his oldest son, Francesco. 

A wandering and troubled life began for the child. At 
Trieste, in Berlin, finally in Venice, he knew many painful hours, 
having as sole consolation the warm affection of his grandmother, 
who bore misfortune with much stoicism. Consecutive study 
for the child was impossible. He studied his violin without 
pleasure and was often obliged to play with his father in small 
orchestras. 

One does not know what might have happened to a boy of such 
fragile health, subjected to such an existence, had not chance, in 
1896, in Vienna presented him to a rich Pole, in quest of young 
virtuosi whom he could launch upon their careers. He took an 
interest in Malipiero and made it possible for him to study the 
violin. Then a new trouble came to Malipiero. His grandmother 
died under dramatic circumstances which left a profound im- 
pression upon his mind. 

He took a great dislike to the city of Vienna which he held 
responsible for all he had been forced to endure. He, however, 
remained there another year, following his literary studies and also 
the classes in harmony at the conservatory under Professor Stocker, 
who conceived a great affection for his Italian pupil. 

Finally in July, 1899, he left Vienna and returned to live with 
his mother in his dear Venice. There he continued his studies at 
the Liceo Musicale under the direction of Professor Bossi. Two 
events at this time had a marked influence on the artistic develop- 
ment of the young man. The first was a performance of the 
M eistersinger which revealed to him a world unsuspected by one 
who had nourished on the music of Verdi and his successors. The 
second was the discovery which he made during the summer of 
the year 1902, of the scores of the XVIIth and the XVIIIth 
centuries, in the Marciana library. He read, transcribed and 
copied the operas of Monteverde, of Cavalli and of Scarlatti, also 
the sonatas of Tartini and became enthusiastic over these com- 
posers who were known to only a handful of musical scholars in 
Europe. For him it was a revelation, for as we shall see further 
on, he has been, more than any other musician of his time, in- 
fluenced by the old Italian masters. We find certain recitatives 
in his operas recall more by their melodic line the style of Cavalli 
than that of Debussy or of Wagner. 
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In the autumn of 1902, Malipiero followed to Bologna, his 
master Bossi, who had just been appointed director of the famous 
Liceo Musicale of that city. There his first orchestral com- 
position Dai Sepolcri was performed in 1904 when he was 22 years 
old. This symphonic poem was received with much enthusiasm 
and chosen the following year to be played at the formal concert 
of the centenary of the school. 

His studies at an end, Malipiero returned to Venice and began 
to meditate on the value of all that he had learned in six years of 
study. He soon began to have doubts on this subject. The 
acquaintance which he made at about that time, of the composer 
Smareglia, disciple of Wagner, completed his enlightenment. 
Antonio Smareglia was blind; he begged the young man to write 
from his dictation his orchestral scores. This work soon revealed 
to Malipiero that his musical education was to be done over again. 
He put himself to work, aided by the counsel of his friend, and 
reorchestrated the suite Dalle Alpi, written previously. Then he 
composed his Sinfonia degli Eroi which was later given with suc- 
cess in Germany and Austria in 1908 and 1909. Finally he wrote 
the Sinfonia del mare, a work which reveals a daring temperament, 
impatient of fetters, a soul sensitive to the wonders of nature. 

From 1907 to 1910 Malipiero composed uneven works, several 
of which, however, already carried the imprint of his musical 
personality. He freed himself of the Wagnerian influence which 
had never weighed very heavily upon him, but had permitted him 
to eliminate rapidly the traces left in his mind from hearing 
the operas of Verdi, Mascagni, and Puccini. He first wrote a 
work for barytone, orchestra and chorus, on a poetic text of Leo- 
pardi: Canto notturno d'unpastore err ante delV Asia; then an opera 
in three acts: Elan e Fuldano; some songs, some piano pieces, 
among which were the Bizzarie luminose and the Sinfonia del 
silenzio e della morte, for orchestra. Toward the end of this period, 
he began the Sonetti delle Fate, on the poems of d'Annunzio and 
the Poemetti lunari for the piano. The last compositions were 
written under the influence of his friend, the painter Marius 
Pictor, whose fantastic compositions pleased him, already in- 
terested as he was, in the mysterious and the supernatural. 

With the year 1910 began a new period in the life of Malipiero. 
He married the daughter of the Venetian painter Rosa and clois- 
tered himself in family life. Malipiero knew then but little con- 
temporary music, with the exception of UApres midi d'un Faune, 
which had moved him profoundly, and some symphonic poems of 
Richard Strauss, heard in Berlin in 1906, during a stay of several 
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months in that city. He had sought the road alone, occupying 
himself but little with that which was being done by others. One 
finds in his first works, some daring bursts of genius, which pres- 
aged his most recent compositions. Between 1910 and 1913, 
Malipiero became worried by the repeated assertions from his 
friends that he was crazy. He ended by doubting himself and 
his aspirations. He took fright at musical ideas which haunted 
him; he forced himself to chase them away. What he wrote at 
this period testifies to rich musical qualities, melodic abundance, 
harmonic sparkle, orchestral power, but one finds no more the 
tendencies of the innovator which were noticeable in 1903 in the 
Sinfonia del mare. 

The opera Canossa does not merit however the contempt felt 
for it to-day \ v the composer. There are conventional scenes, 
but there are others filled with a broad folk-sentiment. The 
finale in particular is sumptuously magnificent, the triumph of 
a whole people bursting into acclamation and songs of victory, 
amidst fanfares and carillons. 

Hardly was Canossa completed, when Malipiero wrote a 
lyric drama, the Schiavona, which has since expiated by fire, 
the crime of being stained by "verism"; then a ballet: II voto 
d'Amore, likewise destroyed, the symphonic poem for violoncello 
and orchestra, Arione, finally the first part of Impressioni dal 
vero, a work of a charming freshness, impregnated with light, 
with sun, and the perfume of the woods. 

Malipiero worried, however, over the concessions which he 
had made, almost despite himself, to the taste of the environ- 
ment in which he lived. He felt that he was stifling in Venice 
and wished to inform himself of what was being accomplished by 
contemporary musicians, whom he knew as yet but very slightly. 
He decided to leave for Paris in 1913 where he was received by 
Casella, who presented him to Ravel and made it posF- } j for 
him to familiarize himself with the musical movemei of which 
Paris is the center. Malipiero heard in the concerts and the 
theatres, the works of Debussy, of Ravel, of Dukas and received 
a deep impression from hearing the Sacre du Printemps of Stra- 
winsky. Knowing these works he realized that for three years 
he had been deviating from the path along which his artistic 
conscience had swept him. 

In Paris he associated himself with d'Annunzio and obtained 
from him the authorization to put to music II sogno d'un tra- 
monto d'autunno, the score of which he began at once. It was a 
decisive moment in his life, this sudden coming in contact with 
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the current of ideas which converge in Paris from all points of the 
world. 

One day, opening by chance an Italian paper, he read that 
the National Music Competition of Rome had just crowned five 
modern works. Of the five, four were his. According to the rules 
of the competition he should have addressed only one composition 
to the committee, but he had had the idea of sending five works 
under assumed names. Four of these had been given prizes; 
the Sinfonia del mare, Arione, the overture of the Schiavona 
called Vendemmiale, and the Impressioni dal vero. Malipiero 
returned at once to Rome and by letters sent to the newspapers 
announced that he was the author of the compositions designated 
to be given at the concert of the Augusteum. This incident created 
much talk in Italy and gave rise to disputes in the press, winning 
for Malipiero a world of enemies. Arione, played the 21st of 
December, 1913, at the Augusteum, was greeted by hoots and 
hisses of the defenders of tradition, but the author remained in- 
different to the non-success of a work which already no longer 
interested him, and which he disowns to-day. 

During this time the opera Canossa, sent by him to the com- 
petition of Rome, was chosen for performance at the Costanzi 
theatre. Canossa was produced on the 24th of January, 1914, 
under deplorable circumstances, after insufficient rehearsals, and 
with the most mediocre interpretation. The curtain was barely 
raised, when from all sides there burst forth hisses. The opera was 
condemned without having been heard and the composer refused 
to permit the giving of a second performance. There was nothing 
in Canossa which could have warranted such a reception. It is 
a work without great originality and without depth, the sparkle 
and the dramatic strength of which, however, should have won 
the public. 

These defeats affected Malipiero but little, solely occupied as 
he was with new works, with which he was inspired. He had 
already completed the score of the Sogno d 9 un tramonto d'autunno, 
the first of his dramatic compositions to carry the strong imprint 
of his personality. The opera consists essentially of narrations 
which are developed along very pure melodic lines, like the recita- 
tive style of the old Italian masters, Monteverde or Cavalli, 
while the orchestra depicts with a striking power of evocation the 
action which passes beyond the view of the spectators. The 
work is original, without being revolutionary. The influence of 
Debussy is no less absent than that of Wagner; it is music all 
Venetian, and it seems to reflect in the sleeping waters of the 
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lagoons the past pomp of the Serenissima. It is the soul of dead 
Venice, of the Queen of the Adriatic, as she was made to triumph 
by Veronese on the ceilings of the palace, draped in the sumptuous 
moire folds, which become materialized to our senses by the magic 
and the concerted charm of the poet and the musician. If at 
times the dazzling verbal richness of Gabriele d'Annunzio lends 
itself awkwardly to the melodic commentary of the composer, 
one may say that in the ensemble the music underlies happily the 
intentions of the poem. It communicates to the scene of the 
burning vessel a grandeur and a power to which declamation re- 
duced to its sole means of expression would not pretend. The 
impression of dream and unreality which d'Annunzio wished to 
determine in the minds of the spectators, is reinforced by the 
effect of the music, sometimes vaporous and nostalgic like the 
wandering morning mist on the canal, sometimes blazing with a 
devouring ardor, like the setting of the sun, lighting with bursting 
flames the marmorean palaces, the sky and the sea. 

Returning to Venice, after the failure of Canossa, Malipiero 
resumed his work with renewed vigour. In a few months, he 
composed the second series of the Impressioni dal vero, the first, 
according to my opinion, of his master pieces for orchestra; three 
songs with French texts by Victor Margueritte; the impressive 
Preludi autunnali for the piano; finally a lyrical drama in three 
acts with a legendary subject, an uneven work, but with a fresh- 
ness of sentiment, a delicacy of touch, unique in the entire artistic 
creation of Malipiero. Unfortunately, for reasons unknown to 
art, the author has condemned this beautiful work to forgetfulness. 
Despite the weaknesses of the story it contains some pages filled 
with restrained emotion, which makes one think of Pelleas et 
Melisande. 

The European war then unchained itself. Malipiero who had 
personally suffered from the germanic mind, saw himself excluded 
from the strife by reason of his health. Overwhelmed by the 
tragic events which unfolded themselves in Europe, in the grasp 
of the most serious material difficulties, unable to obtain the 
publication of his compositions, Malipiero was forced to renounce, 
for almost a year, writing any new compositions. Despite this, 
he continued to work. He transcribed and harmonized a great 
number of Italian cantatas of the XVIIth and the XVIIIth 
centuries, and consecrated himself to the publishing of the works 
of Benedetto Marcello, Emilio del Cavaliere, Galuppi, Tartini, 
Jomelli, from which was formed the material for six volumes for the 
Institute* Editoriale Italiano of Milan. A few months later he 
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resuscitated in the same way the admirable Orfeo of Luigi Rossi 
(1647). 

A terrible event then overwhelmed the private life of Mali- 
piero and filled him with despairing sadness. Under this influence 
he wrote at Asolo, a picturesque little town of Venetia, two com- 
positions for the piano filled with strange shadows: the Poemi 
asolani; then in Rome, where he stayed for the winter the Pause 
del silenzio and the Ditirambo tragico, two compositions of great 
power and gripping originality, both of which expressed the des- 
perate and hopeless struggle against fate; there also his Im- 
pressioni dal vero (second series) were performed on the 20th of 
March, 1917, at the Augusteum and raised violent controversies. 

In the spring, Malipiero returned to Asolo. There in the 
calm of welcoming nature, he regained confidence. He then 
composed Barlumi for the piano. The passionate sadness of cer- 
tain compositions is in contrast with the sudden bursts of gayety, 
nervous to be sure, and a little forced, of other pieces in this volume. 
He then wrote the orchestral suite Armenia inspired by the Ar- 
menian folk-songs. He was finishing this score, when on an 
October morning, the little town was invaded by the 2nd army in 
flight. The enemy approached by forced marches. Malipiero 
taking with him but a few manuscripts, was obliged, in order to 
reach Venice with his wife, to beat his way for two days on roads 
encumbered with the spilled contents of wrecked wagons, bodies 
of animals, unarmed soldiers, and unfortunates fleeing from their 
homes. They were carried as in a nightmare as far as Venice, 
where they took the train for Rome. Malipiero arrived there 
exhausted, overwhelmed, with haggard eyes, haunted by horrible 
scenes to such a point that for several days his friends feared for 
his reason. Such a nervous upheaval was not calculated to re- 
store peace to the soul of Malipiero. The work which he then 
composed is one of the most lugubrious which ever came from the 
imagination of an artist. Although conceived for performance on 
the stage, Pantea is in fact a dramatic symphony in five parts, 
depicting the struggle of a soul hurling itself into the strife for 
liberty, only to find after a thousand sufferings — Death and 
Oblivion. 

The orchestration of Pantea barely finished, Malipiero wrote 
the score of a little humoristic ballet for puppets The Savages which 
was performed in Rome during the winter at the Teatro del Pic- 
coli, with a stage setting by the cubist painter Depero. Malipiero 
in composing this music, had interested himself in the problem 
of achieving new effects despite a much reduced orchestra. The 
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performance created considerable comment and gained for Mali- 
piero the well established reputation of a disciple of Marinetti, 
although there is no affinity between the researches of the futur- 
istic school and the works of Malipiero, which identify themselves, 
on the contrary, with the purest tradition of the great Italian 
school of the XVIIth century. 

Marvelously familiar with the texts of the golden age of 
Italian poetry, Malipiero began to compose music for the sonnets, 
the songs, the madrigals, the ballads of Lorenzo the Magnificent, 
of Poliziano, of Jacopono da Todi, imagining for each poetic text, 
a brief scenic action, with a view to theatrical adaptation. The 
Sette Canzoni are without doubt the chef-d'oeuvre of Malipiero. One 
finds there reunited, his most admirable qualities; power, imagina- 
tion, sensitiveness and emotion, The work gives evidence of a pro- 
found change of soul, in that it bears the mark of the joy of living 
and a human sympathy which makes one think of Moussorgsky. 

After writing the Sette Canzoni, the creative activity of Mali- 
piero did not abate. He finished at this time a tragi-comic ballet, 
slightly ironical, picturing a sumptuous carnival fete of past times. 
This work shows the reaction in the mind of the artist. The score, 
of a voluptuous and tender grace, is filled with life and joy. One 
feels in listening to it, how much this innovator has fed upon an- 
cient art and by what bonds he attaches himself to the great 
masters of the XVIth and XVIIth centuries. It is a point in 
common between himself and Gabriele d'Annunzio, also the 
composer Ildebrande Pizzetti, who represents, with Malipiero, the 
most interesting tendencies of the young Italian school. 

At the same time, by way of amusement, Malipiero put to 
music some short poems of Jean-Aubry. The volume Keepsake 
could be entitled in ancient style: Pieces for the piano with 
voice obbligato. He has also written several piano pieces, the 
Maschere che passano, a humorous and fantastic volume, and the 
Risonanze, which in the intention of the author, should only be 
harmonic effects of sound. They carry strongly the imprint of 
his talent; the first is of a very pure outline, and the fourth, im- 
petuous and passionate wherein is expressed under a concentrated 
and a sympathetic form, his whole personality. 

It is a marvel, for those who live familiarly with Malipiero 
that this flow of music should pour forth with such force, from so 
frail a nature. The source moreover seems unlikely soon to end, 
for never has it risen so high toward the sun. 
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In placing the works in relation to the different phases of Mali- 
piero's life, I have wished to give an idea of his creative activity. 
One must realize as a matter of fact, that it is not a question of 
composition of easy form, but of works of art, from which all 
redundance, all repetitions are eliminated, where each word carries 
and in which the technique is no less individual than that of a 
Ravel or a Strawinsky. But this curious technique, which the 
general public would readily accept as the sum and total of the 
originality of the author, is only the spontaneous form which his 
thoughts assume. No one more than he, sets himself to chisel 
pretty nothings and yet affectation is a stranger to him. 

The instrumental coloring is in part the quality of his talent 
which is the most striking to the listener. I think that since 
Berlioz there has not been a musician who conceives with more 
clarity his orchestral compositions. Working from a summary 
sketch, he writes his score without hesitation, without retouching, 
in the same way in which he accomplishes a task of copying. The 
orchestral choirs are marvelously balanced. The details and the 
nuances retain their values; the relations and the combinations 
of timbres intended by the author are obtained with exactitude. 
There are no missed effects. It is a feast for the ears, as the fres- 
coes of Veronese are a feast for the eyes, independent of the scenes 
which they represent. Arranged for the piano, certain scores of 
Malipiero are not easily intelligible. Harmonies which are smooth 
when played by an orchestra acquire, on the piano, an extreme 
harshness. To obtain an idea of the symphonic poems of Mali- 
piero when they are played on the piano, is as arduous a task, as to 
reconstruct the thought in a painting of Claude Monet from a 
photograph. 

The harmonic technique of Malipiero shows much develop- 
ment in the Sinfonia del mare (1905); one finds there already the 
signs of an ardent curiosity. After his stay in Paris, his style shows 
his newly found knowledge of the works of Debussy and of Ravel. 
In the Ditirambo tragico and the Pause sel silenzio one finds the in- 
fluence of the Sacre du Printemps, heard only once, the score of 
which he has never had in his hands. Does this mean that he has 
lost, by this contact, some of his individuality? A keen and sensi* 
tive artist, he has been unable to remain indifferent to the current 
which carried music toward the new world, but the originality of 
his work has not been altered. One can recognize in the Sinfonia 
del mare the embryo of the technique of the Pause del silenzio. 

The harmonic style of Malipiero differs from that of Schon- 
berg, of Strawinsky, or of Casella, in that he never gives the 
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impression of deliberateness or of adherence to a system. The 
dissonances are the result of a very free polyphony. Malipiero 
does not hesitate to have recourse to the most consonant chords 
when he considers it necessary. At the same time, he is the slave 
of no modal system and never seeks as does Schonberg to keep 
himself aloof from all definite tonality. He uses largely of the 
treasures of the ancient modes, exotic or modern, without any 
other preoccupation than that of expressing his ideas in a form as 
concrete as possible. 

Furthermore it is not, in my opinion, by the instrumentation 
any more than by the harmonic system that the style of Malipiero 
should be characterized, but rather by the melody and the rhythm. 
In the Sinfonia degli Eroi (1904), the second theme with its 
brusqueness, its broken impulses, belongs distinctly already to the 
manner of Malipiero. In the Sinfonia del mare, one notes melo- 
dies and rhythms which seem to be borrowed from the passionate 
cantilenas, bubbling from the soul of the Italian people. The 
ensemble, with a few traces of Wagnerian influence, gives an im- 
pression of juvenile force and manifests an almost religious senti- 
ment toward nature. 

The influence of popular Italian songs with their floating 
melopees, their languorous and voluptuous rhythm, is equally 
noticeable in the Notturno Pastorale for piano, composed in the 
same year, it foretells from afar the admirable prelude of the 
Preludi autunnali (1911). 

In 1908, the Bizzarie luminose deWalba, del meriggio e della 
notte for piano begins with a charming number of fantastic and 
capricious rhythm, I Giochi, in which the opening theme is not 
without analogy with the accompaniment of the recitative of the 
orgy in the Sogno d'un tramonto d'autunno (1914). 

The volume entitled Poemetti lunari (1909) is the first work for 
piano which is distinctly characteristic of Malipiero. The first num- 
ber, a grave contemplative song, depicts a nocturnal impression. 
The melody flows freely without preoccupation with formal develop- 
ments. In the fourth, pulsates a joyous and tumultuous force reveal- 
ing no less the manner of the author than the obstinate rhythm 
of bells in the sixth piece, or the frenzied passion of the seventh. 

The Sinfonie del silenzio e della morte (1909) which were per- 
formed in Paris at the Chevillard concert in 1915, are very inferior 
to these compositions. The personality of Malipiero hardly 
appears until the third part: // mulino della morte. 

I put to one side all the dramatic works of Malipiero with 
which I have already dealt, as well as the numerous compositions 
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to-day disowned by the composer. Of the symphonic works of the 
period 1910 to 1913, I shall select only the first series of the Zra- 
pressioni dal vero, a charming score, where the love of nature, of 
the woods and its winged hosts, is manifest. The first movement 
Capinera, evokes the song of the warbler, the rustling of the leaves, 
all the atmosphere of the woods in its autumnal mourning. The 
second movement, 17 Picchio, unfolds itself in a rapid movement. 
It is the forest "en fete," with the rays of the sun, filtering through 
the branches, the fluttering of birds in the trees, while the wood- 
pecker with his powerful beak searches persistently in the mil- 
dewed trunks of the oaks. The third, Chiu, is a nocturne full of 
poetry and contemplation. One would judge wrongly these im- 
pressions of nature in attributing to them tendencies to realistic and 
objective description. The artist troubles himself little to recon- 
struct literally the noises of the forest; he seeks to rouse in the mind 
of the listener, the musical impression which he himself one day 
felt in listening to the confidence of the woods peopled with birds. 

With the year 1914 began a new phase in the creative activity 
of Malipiero. The piano pieces which he composed between 1914 
and 1919 form the volume entitled: Preludi autunnali, Poemi 
Asolani, Barlumi, Maschere che passano, Risonanze. 

The Preludi autunnali show the purpose of the author to re- 
ject all conventional methods of composition: The melodies are 
developed according to the logic of the musical thought without 
bothering with artifices of traditional rhetoric. The different 
pieces of the volume are contrasted by the sentiment which they 
inspire. Some exhale a profound melancholy; some are full of a 
violent joy, an intoxication of combat, while others resolve them- 
selves in furious and rapid lines. The entire volume attests the 
exactitude of observation of the critic Gatti: "Classic ideal of a 
restless romantic soul." 

The two Poemi Asolani, bound together by a short Intermezzo, 
reflect a despairing sadness. The first, La notte dei morti, is a 
mysterious, lugubrious, implacable nocturne. Sinister shadows 
pass noiselessly in the gloom. It is cold and dark; it seems that 
the day will never come. The second I Partenti, depicts the noisy 
intoxication, the fictitious joy of those who go to combat while 
Death stalks. The work has been criticized as not sufficiently 
pianistic because of its symphonic construction. However, cer- 
tain effects of sonority desired by the composer would not be 
susceptible of an orchestral interpretation. 

The Barlumi are five short piano pieces which leave in the 
mind of the hearers the impression of fugitive light seen in summer 
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in the hollow of the waves. In these pieces a desire for concise- 
ness and synthesis shows itself, which more and more will come 
to characterize Malipiero's work. We look in vain for develop- 
ment in the traditional sense of the word, for repetition. Each 
piece expresses in a few measures a particular complex state of 
soul. The tormented spirit of the author is revealed by accesses 
of tragic sadness, his bursts of joy, in short, alJ that is to be 
found enlarged and amplified in his orchestral works of the same 
period: Impressioni dal vero (second series), Pause del silenzio, 
Ditirambo tragico, Pantea. 

The Impressioni dal vero, were given in Rome for the first 
time at the concert of the Augusteum on the 21st of March, 1917, 
and created an uproar. In Paris, on the contrary, they were well 
received at the Colonne concert in 1918. The style of this work 
shows the evolution of Malipiero. The harmonies are more dis- 
sonant, the rhythms more subtle, the instrumentation achieves 
an admirable plenitude. It is "beautiful in color" like the music 
of Berlioz. But that which moves me more than the form in these 
impressions, is the freshness of sentiment, the intensity of emotion 
of the artist in the presence of nature. What suavity, what poetry 
is freed by the "Dialogues de cloches!" In the light air rise the 
metallic voices; they are melted in veiled sonority as they are 
hushed one by one, while silence descends on the peaceful country. 
The second movement is a fantastic vision: impressions of night 
beneath the cypress trees. Agitated and twisted by the wind, 
they seem suddenly to dance a frenzied round. The third move- 
ment depicts with intention to caricature, a rustic fete, rough, 
brutal and tumultuous, with gruff peasants who amuse themselves 
in their own way. A powerful rhythm outlines their gestures 
and their dances. 

This work, like the preceding symphonic composition of 
Malipiero, was inspired by the impression felt at the spectacle of the 
objective world. Contrary to this, the symphonies that followed 
have for origin a sentiment entirely subjective. The Ditirambo 
tragico seems to me to be one of the most powerful works of our 
time. In outline it is as free as the Sacre du Printemps and it 
shows the most daring harmonic tendencies. The orchestra all the 
while by its marvelous balance of sound tempers an exasperated 
violence. The idea is one of distracted and hopeless seeking after 
happiness. Man pursues his goal with continuous bitterness, with 
rare glimpses of happiness and brutal returns to reality. In the 
end, drunk with pain and joy, he thinks to triumph over Fate, 
when he falls, vanquished, annihilated by Death. 
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Although of a less tragic inspiration, the Pause del silenzio are 
filled with sombre sadness. The form of the composition is new. 
Abandoning the manners of development and of variations usually 
employed, the author unites seven pieces of different character 
by the return of a single theme, which seems to announce the 
vision, which is to follow. Thus in the "Mille et une Nuits," each 
story is preceded by the return of an invariable formula. It is 
visions or rather hallucinations that are suggested by Malipiero: 
first, a melancholy pastorale, then a fantastic scene, a strange 
serenade, a sinister ride, a funereal march, mysterious calls, and a 
lugubrious orgy. One is unable to listen to this singular work 
without awe and horror. 

Mr. Jean-Aubry, who was among the first to recognize in 
Malipiero one of the great artists of our time, observed justly, 
that there is nothing Beaudelairian in the unfavorable sense of the 
word in this musician. On the other hand it seems to me that 
there is much of Edgar Allan Poe: impressions of the beyond and 
of invisible presences, sensations of dreams and occasional night- 
mares. 

Pantea shows the same tendencies, but carried to paroxysms. 
The work intended to be acted as a pantomime by one person alone, 
forms a dramatic symphony in five parts for orchestra, a barytone 
singer and a chorus. The subject is symbolical : Pantea, a prisoner 
in a tower, dreams of liberty before the open window. She goes 
to sleep and sees herself in dream, scaling a high mountain in a 
storm, and reaching, after many falls, the summit; then, she 
appears free, dancing in a green prairie under the warm noon sun, 
then like Psyche fleeing in a forest beneath a storm of blows from 
invisible hands. Pantea awakes; it is night. She throws herself 
against the door, and opens it, but on the threshold stands Death; 
she accepts her destiny and falls dying, after having danced the 
dance of death. One could not go further in the expression of 
despair. After Pantea there seemed for Malipiero, had he per- 
sisted in this vein, nothing but death or insanity. Happily he 
reacted and the work he then wrote, marks very clearly the 
triumph of life. 

The Sette Canzoni are seven poems of the XlVth, XVth and 
XVIth Italian centuries, for each of which Malipiero has imagined 
a scenic adaptation. The realization, thanks to the very syn- 
thetic scenery described by the author, seems easy. To recount 
the intrigues imagined with so much taste and cleverness by 
Malipiero, to illustrate each Canzone, would be to dwarf singularly 
the work. One must judge by the ensemble, this succession of 
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tableaux, which are contrasted in the happiest manner. The 
score is charged with a great folk-spirit; the song of the drunkard, 
the serenade, are compositions whose form although audacious, 
is linked to the purest traditions of Italy of the XVTIth century. 
The songs, both melodic and original, evoke the idea of an Italian 
Moussorgsky. 

Malipiero excels in enhancing the value of a melody by a 
totally independent harmony, which serves as an accompaniment. 
Thus a singer retails a song vaguely obscene, of the Politien, 
while mechanically swinging the bells, whilst the orchestra depicts 
the fire which rages and empurples the sky. The last scene is 
perhaps the most striking: the carnival is over, the masqueraders 
still run in the streets in bands, at the break of day; they meet a 
procession accompanying the hearse in which is Death and quickly 
flee. The chorus, in a magnificent chant, exhorts men to shun 
sin and do penance. The procession passes and the lugubrious 
song is lost in the distance, while a couple of masqueraders, 
reassured, exchange a furtive kiss. 

Analysis is impotent to give an idea of this work, the value of 
which lies in its strength of rhythm and in the beauty of its 
melodic lines. Although aristocratic, it is at the same time, of the 
people; although revolutionary, it is traditional; although made 
up of independent scenes, it forms a whole, and it appears as a 
manifestation, perfect of its kind, without precedents, without 
a to-morrow, unique, inimitable. A strength intoxicated with its 
power, spends itself in this music, bathed in warm sunshine, which 
brings the agreeable change from anaemic compositions filtered 
from the little class of Debussyites, no less than the grandiloquent 
declamation, and the convulsive hysterics of the school of Richard 
Strauss. I know not whether Malipiero has preoccupied himself 
with vertical or horizontal style. Breaking from all modes of 
composing, he casts from him all fetters to express his thoughts, 
his sentiments, his sensations. 

The Sette Canzoni is a great and vital work: I do not know of 
any other young musician in Europe to-day, capable of such artis- 
tic creative ability. 

( Translated by Loraine Wyman) 



